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IN LONDON. 





hase principal new productions at the theatres this 

Easter-tide are as is desirable of widely differing 
aims, and as is usual of various degrees of merit. Ifthe 
novelties at the St. James’s, the Olympic, the Adelphi, 
the Globe, and the Queen’s, none of them make any 
very striking mark, each theatre, save perhaps the last- 
named, has secured a piece likely to win a fair amount 
of popularity, the most successful upon the whole 
being the two translations from the French, Mr. 
Burnand’s Proof and Mr. Charles Reade’s Jealousy. 
The only prominent original effort is of course Messrs. 
Tom Taylor and Paul Meritt’s drama, Such is the Law. 
For Messrs. Reeve and Righton’s Mind the Shopis little 
more than the musical burlesque of a farce. 


In Proof, as Mr. F. C. Burnand designates his ver- 
sion of MM. d’Ennery and Cormon’s Une Cause Célébre, 
the Adelphi has one of the strongest melodramas seen 
on our stage since The Dwke’s Motto. Produced at the 
latter end of last year at the Ambigu, it was soon 
transferred to the larger Porte St. Martin, und its 
Parisian success has been followed up by equal success 
in America. It was therefore inevitable that it should be 
seen in London whither all theatrical triumphs gravitate 
in one form or another sooner or later. The piece 
has been placed on the Adelphi stage by Mr. Chatterton 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner so far as most of 
the company is concerned ; indeed the cast is an excep- 
tionally strong one. Proof, however, would benefit 
from richer scenery and better costume. The melo- 
drama is based upon a telling incident which occurs in 
its prologue. Pierre Lorance is a soldier of the French 
army at Fontenoy, who is made by a dying officer 
guardian of a valuable despatch-box, and who neglects 
his military duty to return to his cottage and deposit 
his charge in safety. Just after he leaves his cottage 
a robber enters to steal the precious box which 
is defended by his wife, Madeleine, at the 
cost of her life. On the innocent evidence 
of his own child, little Adrienne, Pierre Lorance 
is condemned to the galleys for a murder which he 
would have been the last man in the world to commit ; 
for Adrienne believes and states that her father is the 
only person who has been in the house. _Pierre’s part- 
ing words of forgiveness to the child who wrongs him, 
not knowing what she does, haunt her through life, and 
she devotes herself, when she grows up, to the demon- 
stration of his innocence. In the meanwhile the mur- 
derer claims Adrienne from her guardian by personating 
her father; and this further complication increases 
the interest of the discovery, which is, of course, 
made before the end of the play, that Pierre 
is innocent and Lazare is guilty. Those who 
are familiar with French melodrama will readily 
judge how a plot like this would be worked up by a 
writer of M. d’Emery’s practised skill, and how the 
materials, some of them old and some new, would be 
welded together into a thoroughly effective result. The 
latter portion of the play might with advantage have 








- her otherwise fine impersonation of Adrienne. 
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been compressed by Mr. Burnand, whose dialogue some- 
times shows lack of judgment in its retention of a 
prolixity not relished by English as by French 
audiences ; but Adelphi playgoers like to get as much 
as may be for their money, and are here delighted 
upon the whole with the six acts of which the 
play practically consists. Of the artists engaged 
in the representation Mrs. Arthur Stirling makes 
perhaps the most artistic mark, small though 
the role is with which she is associated. Miss Louise 
Moodie too causes us to regret that she is killed off 
so early in the play, and Mrs. Billington does well all 
that is asked of her. Miss Bella Pateman, favourite 
though she is here, is sadly conventional and stagey in 
Mr. 
Bandmann and Mr. Arthur Stirling, as the two men, 
one guilty and the other guiltless, are powerful, if 
heavy and unsympathetic, and Messrs. Emery and 
C. Harcourt both give very useful help. 


Such is the Law is a play unfortunate in its title 
rather than in its subject, for although our old Parlia- 
mentary friend the deceased wife’s sister does not at 
first sight seem a very promising subject for a play we 
could readily imagine a clever dramatist making most 
useful capital out of her anomalous position. Matters 
might, for example, be so arranged that keen interest 
should be aroused in her mental struggle before she can 
make up her mind to defy the law as it stands and to 
satisfy herself with what is euphemistically called “a 
marriage in the sight of heaven;” or our sympathies 
might be appealed to by the sight of the punishment, 
inflicted upon her by society for her doubtful offence 
There is, however, little need to speculate upon what 
might have been done with this subject by the inven- 
tion of Mr. Meritt and the tact of Mr. Taylor, nor 
should we have been betrayed into doing so but for the 
fact that Such is the Law is a misnomer for their 
drama as it stands, or, at any rate, proves misleading 
if its logical suggestions are accepted by the intending 
playgoer. When a man marries a second time in 
ignorance of the fact that his first wife is alive, he 
is no doubt a bigamist, and his children by his 
second wife are illegitimate; but when the hardship 
of the position of woman and child are brought 
out, no matter how forcibly, few people would think of 
exclaiming, with emphasis, “Such is the law!” nor 
would it be hinted that legislation against bigamy 
ought to be repealed. Now, although Messrs. Taylor 
and Meritt very wisely keep clear of the polemics of 
the moot question, they certainly suggest by the title of 
their play that they are about to advance some argu- 
ment concerning the practical bearing of the law to 
which they so pointedly allude. In their play, however, 
the man who marries his deceased wife’s sister does 
so in complete ignorance that she is related to 
the dead lady, whilst she on her part does not even 
know that her husband is a widower. To cry out 
therefore, “Such is the law!” when these good people 
flounder into its meshes by accident and in pure 
ignorance seems somewhat irrational unless on the broad 
principle that justice iscruel when it punishes us for our 
mistakes as well as for our faults. Leaving the “law” 
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out of the question, we may pronounce the new play to 
possess more than average strength, and to command 
considerable interest. Its plot is decidedly ingenious, 
though its ingenuity sometimes takes the form of need- 
less mystery, and its dialogue, albeit inclined to re- 
dundancy, is natural and is marked by welcome 
appropriateness and simplicity of effect. Its central 
character, moreover, is one which affords to an actress 
like Miss Ada Cavendish abundant opportunities 
of distinction. This character is, of course, that of the 
deceased wife’s sister Ruth Vincent, a young lady early 
introduced to us as the promised wife of Mr. George 
Belfoy of Belfoy Manor. At the close of the first act 
we have learned, or should have learned but for a certain 
haziness in the story just here, that George Belfoy is a 
widower, that his cousin Captain Saxby knows his 
deceased wife to be sister to his wife of the future, and 
that Ruth Vincent recognises in Saxby one who 
wronged her in days gone by. All that is certain is, 
that George and Ruth love each other dearly, and that 
Captain Saxby is looking on the match with an 
evil eye. Not until the second act, and six 
years afterwards, do we discover from Ruth 
Belfoy’s warning words to her friend Lucy Merivale, 
that the gallant Captain seduced her sister, Rachel 
Vincent, years ago. Captain Saxby soon after shows 
us that he is quite capable of heartless crime, for in 


the course of a visit paid to Mrs. Belfoy, to announce | 


to her her husband’s death in the wreck of his yacht, 
he informs her that she never was his cousin’s wife at 
all, that her son is illegitimate, and that she may at 
her convenience make way for him as heir-at-law of 
Belfoy Manor. Captain Saxby was not only cousin 
but bosom-friend of the drowned man, and was in- 
debted to him for a handsome income ; so he is a villain 
with a vengeance. Moreover, after Mr. Belfoy has 
reappeared upon the scene, in accordance with the law 
which gives heroes immortality, it turns out that Cap- 
tain Saxby knew he was lying when he tortured the 
wretched widow. It was the first Mrs. Belfoy who 
never had a right to that title since she was in reality 
Mrs. Saxby; so Ruth’s position is secured by the dis- 
covery of her deceased sister’s bigamy. The story is 
not altogether pleasant in its bald outline ; but it has not 
a few very pleasant episodes. The picture of the Belfoys’ 
happy married life at the Manor is charmingly filled in 
by Miss Cavendish, as the wife cheerfully waiting the 
return of a fond husband, and revelling in the pleasure 
of her little son, as he rides “ pick-a-back,” what he 
calls his “ cover-hack”—an old servant played with 
genuine pathos and humour by Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Then, again, there is a pretty comedy scene, whose 
only fault is its clumsily-arranged position, capitally 
acted by Mr. Carton and fairly by Miss Comp- 
ton, as a pair of lovers of the period; whilst there 
is a welcome touch of nature in the manner 
in which Belfoy is received on his return after 
his supposed death. Blots of bad taste occur more 
frequently than could be wished, but they are blots 
which might readily be erased; but against all the 
palpable faults of Such is the Law there are to be set 
originality of plot, command of dramatic resource, 
notably in the dismissal of the villain, and general 
effectiveness of execution. Whether, therefore, Such is 
the Law proves attractive or not to the public, we shall 
hope to meet Messrs. Taylor and Meritt in collaboration 

in. Each has toa great extent the qualities lacking 
in the other, and the two work well together. 


For the Olympic theatre M. Victorien Sardou’s 
comedy, Andrea, has been translated by Mr. Charles 
Reade, and is played under the title of Jealousy. 
This is a piece which was first written for Miss Agnes 
Ethel and produced in America, and was played in 
French at our Opera Comique some four years since. 
It is a play of very unequal merit, and unfortunately 





its worst part is its last act, which verges om boisterous 
farce when it should be at its most serious point. The 
jealousy aroused in Andrea is that of a wife against 
her husband, whom she discovers dallying with an 
operatic dancer named Stella. The husband is infatu- 
ated with his green-room goddess, and promises 
in the hearing of his unhappy wife to accompany the 
fair lady on her forthcoming journey to Russia. Fail- 
ing to tempt Count Stephan to break his unworthy 
promise, the Countess, after a scene which might be 
very touching if it were well played, gives the precon- 
certed signal at which her husband is to be taken away 
to a private madhouse. By this means alone can the 
wretched Countess save her husband from himself 
and from his madness. Unhappily the illustra- 
tion of mad-house life and the cold - water 
cure is unfitted for the stage, and the play 
which has so far been forcible after a rather jerky 
manner now loses all dignity and propriety. The way 
in which Jealousy is acted contrasts unfavourably with 
that in which Andrea was played by the French com- 
pany. Miss Sophie Young is ponderous and altogether 
wanting in distinction, and Miss Gerard with all the 
will and wit in the world is physically unable to 
suggest the voluptuous theatrical beauty able to act as 
siren to Count Bendoz. Mr. Henry Neville would 
evidently like to make something more of a man of 
this lying husband. Mr. W. Younge disappoints us 
when he gets his one chance, but the performances of 
Messrs. Elwood and Flockton are entirely satisfactory. 


On Thursday last Za Favorita was produced at 
the Royal Italian Opera, with Madame Scalchi as 
Leonora, a character in which she is at present un- 
rivalled. Greater actresses have appeared in this part, 
and it has been reckoned among the successes made by 
Grisi, Lucca, and Titiens; but the music is essentially 
unfit for soprano voices, and its full beauty can be 
revealed only by an artist who, like Madame Scalchi, 
possesses an exceptionally fine contralto voice, combined 
with a highly sympathetic musical organisation. To 
listen to the richness of tone with which she sang 
“Q mio Fernando” was a musical luxury, and the 
sensuous gratification was enhanced by the fervour 
and pathos of her declamation, Operatic con- 
traltos generally play subordinate parts, but Leonora 
affords opportunities for the display of histrionic 
power, and of these Madame Scalchi made admirable 
use. She threw her heart and soul into every line she 
sang, and awakened the sympathy of every listener. 
Balzac has said, * Quand un artiste a le malheur d’étre 
plein de la passion qu'il veut exprimer, il ne saurait la 
peindre ; il est la cliose méme, au lieu d’en étre image.” 
It is equally certain that the artist who wishes to move 
the hearts of an audience must appear to be completely 
identified with the personage whom he represents, and 
this truth was exemplified by Madame Scalchi, whose 
impersonation of Leonora was no less successful as a 
display of that highest kind of art which conceals its 
mechanism, than as a vocal performance of surpassing 
merit. Signor Gayarré, as Fernando, was in all respects 
successful. Signor Graziani, except when occasionally 
out of tune, sang delightfully. Mdlle. Cottino (Inez) 
sang less agreeably than heretofore. Signor Fille made 
a successful début in the small second tenor part, 
Gasparo. 

Il Trovatore was produced on Monday last, with a 
débutante, Mdlle. Bertelli, in the réle of Leonora, in 
which she made a very favourable impression. She has 
been trained by Madame Marchesi, and sings in the 
best Italian style, although a native of Austria. Her 
voice is sympathetic and resonant ; its flexibility has not 
yet been fully developed, but she possesses considerable 
powers of execution, and her shake is excellent. She 
was evidently very nervous, but on many occasions she 
manifested a spontaneous dramatic energy surprising in 
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so youthful an artist. The Royal Italian Opera Com- 
pany, as we recently pointed out, has long been in want 
of a “dramatic” prima donna, and there seems good 


reason to hope that Mdlle. Bertelli may soon 
occupy that position. To-morrow night she will 
appear as Agata in Der Freiscshiitz, and we have 
reason to believe that in that important réle she is 
likely to make even a greater success than that which 
she achieved on Monday last. Signor Carbone made 
his first appearance here as the Conte di Luna, and 
was favourably received. He has a pleasant baritone 
voice, of moderate power, and ample compass; and 
sings in good style. A definitive opinion on his merits 
cannot be fairly pronounced until he makes his appear- 
ance in another character. Signor Bolis, who has been 
absent from England during the last two years, made 
his entrée as Manrico. His voice is in finer condition 
than ever, and he sang splendidly, never offending good 
taste by the voluntary or involuntary introduction of 
the offensive tremolo which some tenors employ 
out of affectation, and others introduce because they 
cannot help it, having ruined their voices by shouting 
and screaming. The results of good training were 
shown in the vocalisation of Signor Bolis, whose power 
of sustaining high chest notes was no less evident than 
the pure style of his delightful mezza-voce singing. 
The return of this admirable vocalist adds greatly to the 
strength of the Royal Italian company, of which he is a 
conspicuous ornament. Madame Scalchi repeated her 
familiar successés, as Azucena, Mdlle. Robiati was an 
efficient Inez, and Fernando and Ruiz found unusually 
able ig never gear in Signori Scolara and Fille. 
Signor Vianesi conducted ably as usual, and the large 
audience bestowed liberal applause on the principal 
artists. . 

Mdlle. Sarda must be heard again before a definitive 
opinion on her qualifications can be fairly pronounced. 
Last night she was suffering from the inevitable 
nervousness incidental to a début in so important an 
arena as the Royal Italian Opera. Her intonation, 
although on most eccasions correct, was occasionally 
defective, and her execution of florid passages was not 
quite satisfactory. Her acting was deficient in sympa- 
thetic power, but was always intelligent. Her 
voice is a pure soprano; flexible in quality, and 
of considerable compass, and the ease with which 
she executed scales extending to E flat in alt 
probably astonished the soi-disant “ cognoscenti ” 
who last year asserted that another vocalist was “ the 
rival, and the successful rival of Patti and Nilsson,” on 
no better grounds than the ability of the lady in ques- 
tion to'reach E flat in alt. M(dlle. Sarda is at present 
deficient in the final polish of style which is requisite 
in a prima donna of the first rank, but she possesses 
many valuable endowments which may enable her 
hereafter to reach a high position. Of the other 
artistes, M. Capoul, Elvino; Signor Bagagiolo, the 
Count; and Mdlle. Cottino, Lisa; it is needless to say 
more than that they successfully repeated impersona- 
tions with which the musical public are familiar. 


Her Majesty’s Opera reopened on Saturday last 
with a performance of La Rohawidiute, and Mdlle. 
Marimon, as Amina, delighted all hearers by the 
brilliancy of her vocalisation. So far as facility of 
execution is concerned, she cannot be surpassed by any 
contemporary vocalist, and if the technical merits of 
her singing were enhanced by warmth of feeling 
and spontaneity of expression, she would be the fore- 
most ornament of the lyric stage. Unfortunately, 
whatever character she may have to répresent, she is 
always Mdlle. Marimon—a concert singer in stage attire. 
Her deficiency of sympathetic power, and the obvious 
artificiality of her pathos, render dramatic illusion im- 
possible. Whether she smile or weep, the spectators can 
see that she is only “making believe,” and although 





their ears may be gratified, their hearts are unmoved. Her 
admirable singing elicited well-merited applause, and 
so far as vocalisation is concerned, a better Amina could 
not be desired. Signor Bettini no longer possesses the 
vocal powers requisite in the impersonation of Elvino, 
but he faithfully reproduced the stage-business inci- 
dental to the part. Signor Del Puente, as the Count 
Rodolfo, sang admirably, and acted with grace and 
intelligence. The opera was preceded by the National 
Anthem, executed by the-choristers and orchestra, and 
conducted by Sir Michael Costa, who was warmly 
welcomed upon his arrival in the orchestra. 

In the annals of Her Majesty’s Opera many better per- 
formances of Jl Flauto Magico are recorded than that 
which was given last night. Signor Bettini,as Tamino, 
reproduced the traditions of his part, but the weakness of 
his voice was painfully obvious. Signor Foli was not in 
good voice, and his lower notes wereinaudible in “‘ Possente 
Numi.” In “Qui sdegno” ‘he was more successful. 
Mdile. Valleria sang conscientiously, but was not 
histrionically successful in her impersonation of Pam- 
ina. The most satisfactory efforts were those made by 
Madame Bauermeister as Papagena, Signor Del Puente 
as Papageno, and last but by no means least, Mdlle. 
Marimon, whose execution of the difficult arias assigned 
to Astrifiammante was a marvellous display of vocal 
skill. The stage management was unsatisfactory; the 
choral and orchestral music received a faithful and 
conscientious interpretation, under the masterly direc- 
tion of Sir Michael Costa. 


Madelaine Morel, Mr. D. Bandmann’s translation 
from the German, turns out to be a clumsy drama 
apparently suggested by La Dame aux Camélias. 
The heroine is the daughter of the steward of the 
Marquis de St. Gervais, and after her father’s dismissal 
from his post, she has become a fashionable cocotte in 
Paris. The Marquis’s son discovers, long after old 
Morel is dead, that he was unjustly treated, and with 
impetuous generosity the young nobleman sets off to 
find Madelaine and atone for her father’s wrongs. He 
finds her, falls in love with her, and ends by 
taking her home to his mother and proposing to 
marry her, gay anonyma though she is, Those, 
however, who are opposed to the match, which 
is certainly not one to be desired for a Marquis, take 
care to tell the girl that her husband will, under the 
singular terms of an old will, be pecuniarily ruined by 
the mésalliance. So she runs away and takes to 
earning her livelihood by honest work, which does not 
suit her so well as riotous living, and ends by killing her 
with consumption, From no point of view, moral, 
dramatic, or literary, is Madelaine Morel worth much 
consideration. It is tolerably well played by Miss 
Eleanor Bufton, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Shore ; and Mrs. 
Rousby, by appearing with her arm in a sling, and 
suggesting her recent bruises, obtains much sympathy 
at the expense of the vigorous author of the play. 


Messrs. Reece and Righton describe their new piece 
at the Globe theatre as an “original comedy-burlesque ” 
in one act. The comedy element in Mind the Shop is, 
it must be confessed, of the very slightest, and the piece 
resembles most nearly the burlesque of a farce with an 
admixture of certain elements, such as song and break- 
down, of extravaganza. The idea of the piece, which is 
beaten out much thinner than is warranted by the 
substance of its fun, is found in the rogueries of a certain 
grocer, Mr, Bartholomew Close, and his apprentices. 
Most of these folks appear to be married on the sly; 
each of themis bent upon deceiving the rest, and all make 
mutual discoveries and recognitions. It would be but 


a thankless task to recount the involved plot, which 
is, perhaps, intentionally of a very chaotic order. This, 
however, would not matter in a play obviously designed 
for wild absurdity if the absurdity were there. Un- 
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happily, Mind the Shop is for the most as dull as it is 
incomprehensible. The jokes are far-fetched without 
being worth fetching from afar, and the nonsense flags 
terribly, save when Mr. Toole, as Bartholomew Close, is 
on the stage. This comedian has such genuine drollery 
that he can force laughs where no one else could ; he 
makes sheer buffoonery amusing. For the rest Miss 
Fanny Leslie gives some energetic songs and steps of 
the music-hall order, and these clearly please pit and 
gallery; Mr. Righton labours hard with no particular 
result to a fat errand-boy entertaining by the aid of ditty 
and dance ; and a Miss Vivian seems to givea hint that 
she is fit for more promising efforts than lie here within 
her reach. The high spirit needed to make a nonsensi- 
cal trifle of this kind go off brightly, as such trifles do 
at the Gaiety, have in this performance to be forced ; 
and the forcing is not helped by the dialogue and the 
situations. Mind the Shop does not seem to be too 
long or too dull for an Easter holiday audience, but it 
may he doubted whether it will pass without disappro- 
bation under other conditions of performance, unless, 
indeed, the players can in time supply the plentiful 
lack of wit exhibited by the authors. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Oe 


IS being Easter week, the provincial theatrical 

world, as usual, is particularly active. This is 
more especially the case at Liverpool, as may be seen 
when we state that Mr. Barry Sullivan is playing at the 
Amphitheatre, that Mr. Edward Sakers’ second Shak- 
sperean revival, Much Ado About Nothing, is in the 
bills of the Alexandra Theatre, and that Les Cloehes de 
Corneville are pealing merrily at the Prince of Wales’s. 
“ Of late,” says the Albion, “ we have had in Liverpool 
enough and to spare of opera, both Italian and English. 
It must not be understood that we despise either, but 
we do not forget that there isin existence such an inte- 
terest as that of the playgoer;” and for the sake of this 
the Albion hails with great satisfaction the revival of 
Shakspere’s comedy. The same paper speaks of Mr. 
Sullivan’s visit as “an honour which ‘we, in common 
with all who love to see histrionic art maintained 
in its integrity, appreciate to the utmost.” The 
Theatre Royal at Manchester is in the posses- 
ion of Paul Martinetti and his company, Mr. 
J. G. Taylor appearing in two pieces. The prin- 
cipal piece at the Queen’s is the Long Strike. Turning 
to Glasgow we find The Sorcerer and Trial by Jury 
announced for six nights longer. At the Theatre 
Royal, and at the Gaiety on Monday, Signor 
Campobello’s English and Italian Opera Company 
met with a fair reception from an excellently filled 
house in Il Trovatore; with the exception of Signor 
Virrani, Madame Sinico, Signor Campobello, no artiste 
calls for special mention. Mr. George Honey is still 
playing in Engaged at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
but has a formidable rival attraction at the Princess’s 
Theatre in the person of Miss Wallis, whose Juliet and 
other impersonations has elicited warm encomiums 
from the local press. It is but just to add that 
nearly the same has been the case with Mr. Compton, 
who is supporting her. Mr. and Mrs. Calvert 
are playing at Birmingham in Henry VIII, 
a revival which, as we have previously had 
occasion to remark, must be deemed one of 
the greatest feats of the modern stage in the 


way of historically accurate decorations and . 


dresses. The Theatre Royal in the same town is 
given up to promenade concerts, which are to 
be continued throughout the Easter holidays. 
Mr. Waddington, the manager of the Theatre Royal, 
York, has chosen a comparative.novelty as his Easter 
attraction. Mr. Sidney’s pantomime company have 





- appeared there in Sinbad the Sailor, as acted by them 


for ten weeks at Glasgow since last Boxing-day. Panto- 
mime seems somewhat out of place at this time of the 
year, but as so astute a manager as Mr. Chatterton has 
organised similar entertainments in the dog-days with 
success there is no reason why the experiment should 
not be tried in the country. The company brought 
together by Mr. Wilson Barrett to represent Mr. 
Burnand’s adaptation of Une Cause Célébre com- 
menced their campaign at Brighton on Monday 
night. The vitality of Our Boys, which seems 
to increase rather than diminish with lapse of time, is 
again demonstrated this week at Sheffield, where the 
comedy is being played by Mr. William Duck’s com- 
pany. Mdlle. Beatrice is at Nottingham, Mr. Craven 
hiobertson’s Caste company at Hanley, the Vokes 
family at Plymouth, Miss Carlotta Leclercq (accom- 
panied by her husband, Mr. John Nelson) at Oldham, 
Mr. Arthur Garner’s Stolen Kisses company at Aber- 
deen, Mr. Auguste Creamer’s Hibernian comedy-drama 
company at Scarborough, Messrs. Edwards and Walde- 
grave’s comedy company at Huddersfield, the Pink 
Dominos company No. 1 at Leicester, and Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Archer’s company at Maidstone. 








IN PARIS. 


OLLE’S Partie de Chasse d’ Henri IV. has just 
been performed at one of the Odéon matinées. 
This play, which was written in 1766, is in three acts 
and in prose, and forms so pleasing a picture of the 
great Henri and Sully that we shall make no apology 
for describing it at some length. The king sets out for 
the chase, accompanied by Sully, the Duc de Belle- 
garde, the Marquis de Conchini, and Rosni. Night 
overtakes them in the depths of the forest of 
Senart, and in the darkness the king gets 
separated from his suite. The soliloquy put into his 
mouth when he finds himself alone is full of the natural 
gaiety which history ascribes io him. Two poachers, 
believing that his footsteps are those of a stag, fire in 
the direction of the spot where he is standing, but 
happily miss their mark. Directly afterwards he is 
confronted by a paysan, who taking him for one of the 
poachers themselves, seizes him by the arm, presents a 
gun at his head to prevent any resistance, and marches 
him off in triumph to the village of Lieusaint. “ This 
rascal,” he says, “is one of those who come to steal the 
property of our beloved King.” The attachment of 
the paysans of this canton for Henri has almost trans- 
formed them into gardes-chasses. Arrived at the vil- 
lage, the Monarch declares that he is one of the King’s 
servants, and Michan, as the paysan is named, offers 
him food and lodging in his house. The third act of 
the piece passes in Michan’s kitchen. Madame Michan, 
with her daughter Catan, hasten to prepare supper. 
Catan is so pretty that the gallant monarch cannot 
resist the temptation to make himself agreeable to 
her; he assists her in dressing the table, fetches the 
chairs, and otherwise pays her considerable attention. 
Supper over, Michan, never dreaming who his guest is, 
sings a song in the King’s honour :— 
Vive Henri Quatre, 
Vive ce Roi vaillant, 
Ce diable-d-quatre 
A le triple talent 
De boire et de battre 
Et d’étre un verd galant. 
Henri is sensibly moved, and when the health of 
the King is drunk he responds to the call in sucha 
way as to make his host doubt his loyalty. The en- 
trance of Sully, Bellegarde, and Conchini puts an end 
to his embarrassment. They address him as “ Sire,” 
whereupon the astonished Michan and his family fall 
upon their knees. Standing in the background is a 
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young paysanne named Agathe, who is about to marry 
Michan’s eldest son. Not long before this she had 
been forcibly carried off from her home by the Marquis 
de Conchini, but had contrived to escape from his 
clutches in good time. The King, apprised of the 
Marquis’s misconduct, orders him to withdraw, and 
having given Agathe and pretty Catan 10,000 livres 
each, goes to take a well-earned rest in his host’s 
bed. The Partie de Chasse d Henri IV. is full of 
pretty details, and is charmingly written. It was not 
represented for many years after it left the author’s 
hands, Louis XV. fearing that such a work would pro- 
voke comparisons between himself and his illustrious 
ancestor. In 1774, this obstacle having been removed, the 
piece was produced at the Comédie Francaise, and 
Brizard played the King with a Gascon-like humour 
which served to identify his name with the part. The 
recent performance at the Odéon was necessarily im- 
perfect, but it may be hoped that before long the play 
will be received with the care it undoubtedly deserves. 

The Chateau-d’Eau has revived La Dame de Saint 
Tropez, in which the case of Madame Lafarge is put 
into a dramatic shape for the purpose of at once making 
an effective play and vindicating that lady from the 
accusations brought against her. Three short pieces 
have also been given to the playgoing public at the 
Gymnase during the past week, but neither seems likely 
to hold a place in the bills very long. One, Mademoiselle 
Genevieve, by M. Quatrelles, is intended to enforce a 
“moral.” A pleasure-loving mother confides her child- 
daughter to the care of strangers, and never takes 
the trouble to go and see her. Her husband secretly 
does the reverse, the consequence being that when the 
girl is brought home she regards her mother as a 
stranger, but embraces her father with effusion. The 
mother thereupon sees her error, and one of her worldly 
companions, a Princesse de Tilsitt, capitally played by 
Madame Reynold, late of the Palais Royal, undergoes 
a similar conversion. In La Cigarette, by M. Meilhac 
and M. Narrey, a well-worn theme—the efforts made 
by a wealthy young lady to be loved for herself alone 
—is treated in a somewhat novel manner. Two suitors 
are required to drink tea in her presence; one of 
them will be dead five minutes afterwards, and 
the survivor may have her hand. Had _ they 
not said they would sacrifice their lives to make her 
happy? The lovers are not prepared to submit to such 
a test, and eventually the lady’s object is attained by 
means of a cigarette which on being smoked makes 
the smoker disclose his or her most secret thoughts. 
Lastly we have a monologue by M. Paul Ferrier, en- 
titled Monsieur Ducanois. This is only a somewhat 
dull variation of Un Monsieur en habit noir, but is 
rendered acceptable by the acting of M. Saint-Germain. 





IN VIENNA. 





N the 6th inst. Herr Emerich Robert, who had for 
several years been the leading tragedian of the 
Stadttheater, made his first appearance at the Burg- 
theater and was favourably received by the more 
fastidious audience of the principal theatre, though the 
critics reproach him with a tendency to aim at effects. 
The part played by him on the occasion was Mark 
Antony in Shakspere’s Juliws Cesar, which afforded 
good scope for the display of his elocutionary powers. 
His delivery of the great speech over Czesar’s body was 
very effective, and drew forth much applause. With 
such able representatives of Brutus and Cassius as 
Herr Hallenstein and Herr Lewensky, the noble Roman 
tragedy went well, and afforded evident pleasure to a 
] audience. Mortimer in Schiller’s Maria Stuart 
the title part in the same dramatist’s Fiesco were 





played by Herr Robert. on subsequent evenings with 
satisfactory results; but we believe some months will 
elapse before he enters upon his duties as a permanent 
member of the company. The only novelties produced 
at the Burgtheater during the present month were 
Comtesse Dornrdéschen, a one-act piece, by A. Giinther 
(alias Prince Elimar of Oldenburg), and Die Biiste, a 
comedy in two acts, by Herr F. Zell, founded upon one 
of M. Edmond About’s novelettes. The former is an 
insipid production, and was condemned by the audience, 
who energetically silenced the applausive efforts of the 
claque. Herr Zell’s comedy, on the other hand, was 
very warmly received. The idea of the piece, namely, 
the mistaking of a sculptor for a prince, is not very 
novel, but it is well worked out, and produces a number 
of irresistibly comic situations, to which full effect was 
given by the admirable acting of Herr Hartmann, as 
the sculptor, Frau Hartmann, as an Italian youth in the 
sculptor’s service, and Frau Janisch in an effective 
ingénue part. The next new production at this 
house is to be a five-act tragedy, entitled Andreas 
Pawmkircher, by Herr Wilhelm von Wartenegg, 
known to Vienna as the author of a tragedy 
entitled Maria Stuart in Schottland, which was played 
in 1871 for the benefit of a charity. 

It is probably the production of M. Emile Augier’s 
new comedy, Les Fourchanibault, at the Francais that 
has turned the attention of the manager of the Vienna 
Stadttheater to the earlier works of that distinguished 
dramatist, and led him to produce a German version 
of Le Mariage @Olympe. This cannot be regarded as 
a happy selection out of the long list of works with 
which M. Augier has enriched the French stage. It 
was written in 1855 with the express object of counter- 
acting the immoral effect of the Dame aua Camélias 
of M. Dumas ils, by exhibiting all the baser qualities 
of the traviata and bringing her to a violent end 
instead of exciting compassion by making her die of 
sentimental, purifying phthisis. If the manager was 
ill-advised in selecting this piece for production, the 
German translator was equally unhappy in his choice 
of a title for his version. He calls it Hine Demi- 
monde Heirat (A Demi-monde Marriage), altogether 
misapprehending the meaning of that descriptive com- 
pound word for which the world is indebted to Mr. 
Dumas fils. Olympe Taverny, the principal character 
of M. Augier’s drama, does not belong to the demi- 
monde, but toa much more degraded social stratum. 
She has been taken from the streets by Count Henri 
de Puygiron, an aristocratic simpleton, who marries her 
under the impression that he has found a pure pearl. 
Henri’s uncle, the Marquis de Puygiron, is a Legitimist 
living in exile at Wiesbaden, and Olympe, who now 
calls herself the Countess Pauline de Puygiron, gains 
his favour, after his first outburst of wrath at his 
nephew’s secret marriage, by falsely telling him that 
her father fought at his side in the Vendean war. The 
reconciliation thus effected is not very pleasing to her 
husband, but he does not venture to tell the truth till, 
having found Olympe guilty of infidelity, he 
wrathfully exposes her origin to the Marquis and 
the whole family. She bids defiance to them 
all, and threatens that unless the Marquis takes 
the matter quietly, she will disclose a secret that will 
bring his virtuous daughter into discredit. Thereupon 
the Marquis takes up a pistol and shoots Olympe dead, 
and then kills himself—a finale which appears quite 
wanting in motive when we learn that-the threat which 
threw the Marquis into such a fury merely related to a 
secret, harmless attachment of his daughter to her 
cousin Henri. Fraulein Weisse acted the difficult réle 
of Olympe with considerable power, and Frau Schon- 
field played the old Marquise with much dignity and 
pathos, but in other respects the cast was far from satis- 
factory. The enterprising manager of this house has 
purchased the sole right of performing in Vienna 
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M. Augier’s new comedy, Les Fourchambault, which 
has gained such a marked success at the Comédie 
Francaise. Unfortunately his company does not con- 
tain a Got or a Coquelin, and it is to be regretted that 
M. Augier’s new comedy is not to be interpreted by the 
more powerful company of the Burgtheater, as was at 
first erroneously rumoured. 





IN COLOGNE. 


a So 


HEN we last recorded the operatic productions 

of the present season, by which the manager of 

the Stadttheater of Cologne has raised that house to a 
high position amongst the theatres of Germany, we 
reserved for a future occasion our notice of the first 
performance there of Herr Heinrich Hofmann’s heroic 
opera, Armin. In addition to the attractive power of 
novelty, two circumstances contributed to draw to- 
gether a large audience to hear the new work; the 
composer himself was present, and the performance was 
for the benefit of the deservedly popular musical con- 
ductor of the theatre. Like Herr Hentschell’s 
Melusine, and Herr Kretchmer’s Folkwnger, the 
production of which shed lustre upon the earlier part 
of the season, Herr Hofmann’s Armin is a work 
that bears unmistakable marks of the influence of 
Richard Wagner. The new opera depends for its success 
chiefly upon its scenic and orchestral effects, the lyrical 
element being much weaker and less characteristic. 
The airs and duets too often suffer from a super- 
abundant wealth of instrumental accompaniment, over 
which none but the most powerful voices can soar. 
Time was when the orchestra was subordinate to the 
vocalists and its strains aided the efforts of the singer, 
but in the later works of Wagner and of his numerous 
imitators, the orchestra is as it were an adverse force, 
striving to drown the voices of the struggling singers, 
and the zeal of the instrumentalists frequently aggravates 
the mischief. Herr Hofmann is merciless in his 
demands upon his vocal interpreters, and in some of 
the concerted pieces the powerful voice of Fraulein Telini 
alone was able to rise above the fury of the accompani- 
ment, the other singers being hardly audible. Yet the 
opera was favourably received, except the third act in the 
finale of which the composer completely out-Wagners 
Wagner, and produces such a discordant storm of sound 
that even a most favourably disposed audience received it 
with marked coldness. Having dwelt upon the defects 
which strike us in this work, we must not omit to state 
that Armin contains some admirable morceaua, as, for 
instance, a scena for the heroine at the beginning of 
the second act, a duet between Armin and the heroine, 
known as the swan duet, and a fine chorus at the end 
of the fourth act, which was warmly encored. Since 
the production of Armin, which has been repeated 
several times, the most interésting events in the 
operatic season have been the appearance of Herr 


Lorenz Riese, from Dresden, and of Madlle. 
Chiomi, who was announced as prima donna 
of Her Majesty’s Opera in London. Herr Riese 


appeared three times, the operas being Tannhiuser and 
Lohengrin, in which he played the title parts, and 
Aida, in which he appeared as Radames. He is no 
“giant,” as his name indicates, and his physical quali- 


fications for the heroes of Wagner’s operas cannot com- 


pare with those of Herr Jiiger, of Cologne, and Herr 
Niemann, who has been frequently seen here in those 
characters. As a singer Herr Riese was much more 
successful than as an actor, but, on the whole, his visit 
cannot be said to have been altogether a success. As 
for Mdlle. Chiomi—though Germans eye with jealous 
distrust the assumption by a foreigner of such a truly 
national character as Margherita or Gretchen in Faust 
——the young singer created a most favourable impres- 





sion in that rdle, which she selected for her first appear- 
ance. Her personal attractions at once prepossessed 
the audience in her favour, and her pleasing, well- 
trained voice confirmed this good impression. 

The dramatic performances to which the Stadttheater 
is devoted on alternate evenings have been extremely 
varied and interesting. Schiller’s Jungfraw von 
Orleans was one of the most important of recent pro- 
ductions. Frau Lewinsky was an admirable Johanna, 
full of fire and expression ; her delivery of the soliloquy, 
which forms a prologue to the tragedy, and her declama- 
tion in the melodramatic scene at the beginning of the 
fourth act were especially effective; at other parts an 
over-hasty delivery somewhat marred the effect of her 
performance. Of the rest of the cast we need not speak 
except of Herr Eckert, a leading member of the com- 
pany, who with artistic self-denial played the small part 
of the Knight of Lorraine, and delivered with excellent 
effect the one speech allotted to that character. Shaks- 
pere’s Comedy of Errors has also been performed, and 
of modern German drama the Johannistreib of Herr 
Paul Lindau has already found its way to this stage, as 
has also Herr Anzengruber’s Hasemann’s Téchter. 

The Thalia Theater, the only other theatre in 
Cologne, continues devoted to opera-bouffe, the fa- 
vourite works of Offenbach, Lecocq and Strauss forming 
the bulk of the repertory. The only novelty that has 
been produced of late is M. Lacome’s Jean, Jeannette, 
et Jeanneton, which was tastefully mounted and well 
executed, the company fortunately containing three 
ladies quite equal to the vocal and histrionic require- 
ments of the three title-parts, while the male characters 
were also very fairly represented. 








IN AMERICA. 
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HE last mail puts us in possession of New York 
advices to the 13th inst. So much had been said 

in advance regarding Our Aldermen, which Mr. Abbey 
produced at the Park Theatre on the 10th, that an 
unusually strong comedy was expected. It proved so 
in everything except the portion furnished by the 
American adapter. In point of cast, wardrobe, scenery 
and stage settings Our Aldermen has rarely been 
excelled for beauty or completeness, and indicated that 
the management had spared neither labour nor expense 
inits preparation. The comedy, or burlesque, or caricature, 
or whatever else it may be designated, illustrates the old 
story of the Dutchman who found a button and had a 
coat made to utilise it. Ow Aldermen was originated 
by Moliére in Le Malade Imaginaire, which furnished 
Van Moser an idea for a comedy called The Hypochon- 
diriac. Our Aldermen is designed to satirise the 
doings of local City Hall politicians, and in this 
respect it may be regarded as a hit. A thread of love 
and equivoque running through the main idea, re- 
lieves the piece from its monotonous fun. Mr. James 
Lewis as Alderman Drake was the central figure, 
around which nearly a score of important and minor 
personages revolved with mechanical regularity. Mr. 
Ben Maginley’s make-up to look like Doctor Fleming 
was remarkably good,and Miss Sydney Cowell’s vivacious 
portrayal of Alderman Burney’s daughter concentrated 
general attention and elicited warm commendation. 
Mr. T. G. Riggs’s Alderman O’Malley afforded an 
admirable picture of one of the city’s well-known 
fathers, and was more characteristic than Mr. Le Moyne’s 
attempted photograph of a “boss” Alderman. As a 
light, easily digested entertainment, Our Aldermen 
will, as the Mercury says, “ command popular support.” 
Early in the month Mr. Sothern appeared at Cincin- 
nati in the Crushed Tragedian. “The public,” says 


the Commercial, “ have become so accustomed to see 
Mr. Sothern in the character of Lord Dundreary that 
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his appearance in a réle so entirely its opposite as the 


Crushed Tragedian is a genuine surprise. ‘There is 
nothing in it from first to last to suggest even the per- 
sonnel of the comedian or the amazing English Lord 
whom he has made as familiar as ‘household words’ 
from one end of the Continent to the other. And in 
spite of his eccentricities, his habitual tragic airs, his 
grotesque stage strides and attitudes, his ferocious 
grimaces and cracked voice, one comes, before the 
play is over, to like him exceedingly, and to congratu- 
late him on his success as a substitute for Gadsby in 
the green-room scene, and his still greater success in 
winning the hand of the repentant Miss Mountcashel. 
We question whether the author ever conceived so 
striking and amusing a character as Mr. Sothern makes 
of it. It is a real work of art, studied and perfected 
to the very folds and wrinkles of the seedy garments of 
the crushed and dilapidated veteran of the stage, and 
inimitably expressed in every pose, attitude, gesture, 
and tone of voice. 

The principal novelty of the last week of March at 
San Francisco was Agnes by the Union Square Com- 
pany. Every new venture of this organization as the 
Chronicle says is watched with interest as testing its 
strength and versatility, and it bears the test well. The 
line of the new people is certainly in the direction of 
comedy rather than in that of the highly emotional or 
tragic drama. A little less seriousness in Agnes might 
have made it more consistent. As the play stands, the 
leading part runs through it like a discordant strain 
through a pleasant harmony. It contrasts with the 
prevailing hue of its texture, like an ill-assorted thread 
woven into a richly-coloured fabric. People were 
desirous of seeing Miss Rose Wood in a new role, less 
gloomy than that assigned her in A Celebrated Case. 
The change is for the better. As Valentine de Morny, 
she was thin-featured, vixenish, unsatisfactory, though 
not weak, As Agnes, she is stronger, and, though the part 
is far from comic, is consistent, womanly, passionate. But 
a pure comedy character would evidently suit her better. 
Mr. O’Neill is an actor whose personality is impressive, 
one of whom it is always a pleasure to say a kind word. 
But he cannot make a clean-cut performance of a 
character that the playwright has not cast in artistic 
form. To unite in the same impersonation the manner 
of a true gentleman, a rake, a buffoon, and a repentant 
sinner is too much to expect of the best actor. The 
scene in the madhouse lowers Mr. O’Neill’s business to 
the level of low comedy. It is undignified and demo- 
ralising to the general action. Pantomime held high 
carnival at the Bush-street Theatre; it came at an 
unusual season, but did not for that reason prove less 
attractive. It seemed to please all classes—old, young, 
middle-aged, 





EN PASSANT. 


—~o—— 


4 lige: Queen has signified a wish that Zannhduser and 
L’Etoile du Nord should be performed as early as 
possible at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
Duke of Connaught and the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark, went to the Prince of Wales's Theatre last week. 


Tr was in Normandy that Mr. Irving spent a portion of 
his too brief holiday last week. He returned on Thursday 
afternoon by the South-Eastern Railway Company’s steamer 
Albert Edward, which left Boulogne at noon with more than 
a hundred passengers. Suddenly g dense fog came on, and 
the steamer, having mistaken her course, ran ashore at 
Shakespeare's Cliff. The receding tide leaving the steamer 
on the rocks, Mr. Irving, with many others, lowered himself 
to the shore by a rope and walked to Folkestone, 





Mr, Toote and his son were recently invited to a supper 
at the Hon: Lewis Wingfield’s, there to meet the Chief 
Baron and the Solicitor-General for Ireland. Mr. Toole 
accepted the invitation with alacrity, as it would be a good 
thing for his son, who is a barrister, to know such men. 
On arriving at Mr. Wingfield’s house, he was shown into a 
dimly-lighted room, where the legal dignitaries referred to 
were seated. The Chief Baron and the Solicitor-General 
were far from being so pleased to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Toole as the latter had anticipated they would be. 
Each said he cared nothing for plays or play-actors—indeed, 
had not been in a theatre for many years. ‘ Mr. Toole,” 
said the introducer, “is just now playing in one of Byron’s 
pieces.” “In Manfred or Marino Faliero, I suppose,” said 
the Chief Baron; “yes, I have read them.” Mr. Toole 
began to look intensely miserable, to wish he was at the 
green-room or at home. Suddenly the folding doors are 
thrown open ; several choice spirits were found at table, 
and the legal dignitaries proved to be—Mr. James and Mr. 
Thorne in a slight disguise. 

Tats practical joke reminds “us of one recently played 
upon Mr. Sothern at Atlanta, Georgia. A local wag issued 
in the actor's name about a hundred and fifty invitations to 
attend an informal reception, given “to enable him to form 
the acquaintance of leading So’therners.” The receptiva 
was fixed for the evening of the day on which Mr. Sothern 
arrived, and great was his astonishment to find the 
approaches to his hotel crowded with conveyances. Having 
caught sight of one of the invitation cards, and so apprised 
of the hoax, he adopted a very sensible course—namely, 
held the reception as if he had really got it up himself. 


Mr. HoxttnesHeap has joined the Headlam Memorial 
Committee. ‘With all respect for the Bishop of London,” 
he writes, “I have never found the Church unwilling to 
draw funds from the™theatre, although it either abuses or 
despises theatrical people. I have paid nearly £500 as 
rector’s rates to one church,” St. Mary-le-Strand, “ during 
the last nine years, as lessee of the Gaiety Theatre.” If 
the Church rates Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Hollingshead loses 
no opportunity of rating the Church. Shylock complained 
that he was “rated,” so Mr. Hollingshead is in congenial 
company. 

Mr. BanpMANN has made his mark by two distinct hits. 
For the one he was summoned to appear before Mr. 
Flowers, at Bow-street ; for the other, before the curtain at 
the Adelphi. Should the charge against this gentleman be 
established, he will become in more senses than one @ 
“bann’d man.” 

Mr. Smatizy, the London correspondent of the Wew 
York Tribune, recently addressed a letter to that paper on 
the dulness of London theatricals. He emphatically con- 
demns the English adaptation of Dora, admitting, how- 
ever, that he had never seen the piece, as he could not 
summon sufficient ‘courage to see Mr. Clayton and Mrs. 
Kendal in the réles endeared to him ¢by the acting of M. 
Berton and Mdlle. Blanche Pierson ! 


M. Sarvou will be officially received} atthe French 
Academy on the 16th May. 


Ir is with much regret—and this feeling will be shared 
by all those who have had occasion to make researches in 
the library of the Comédie Frangaise—that we announce 
the death, in his sixty-second year, of M. Léon Guillard, 
the archiviste of that theatre. His contributions to the 
stage are forgotten, but his courtesy to journalists and 
writers anxious to consult rare books on stage matters will 
long be remembered. Grief at the loss of his wife, who 
died in November last, seems to have hastened his death. 
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He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and is said 
to have rejected hundreds of manuscript plays’ without fail- 
ing to convince the authors that he was in the right. 


AccorDING to the Examiner, Herr Moritz, who has gone 
back to Hungary prior to his departure for the United 
States, takes with him to Germany, where he intends to 
have it translated, a dramatic poem by R. H. Horne, now, 
we believe, out of print, in which the poet carries on the 
argument between Portia and Shylock, in accordance with 
the spirit of modern subtlety. When Portia bids the Jew 
take his pound of flesh but spill no blood, Shylock retorts 
that flesh without blood is an absurdity, that blood is a 
component part of flesh. Foiled here, Portia tries again, 
and threatens death if he cuts more than the exact pound. 
To this Shylock replies that, as it is not in the bond that he 
must cut all his pound at once, he will begin with half a 
pound. At last, however, Portia “has him” for attempting 
the life of a Venetian. All this, in fine blank verse, ought, 
Herr Moritz thinks, to make some little sensation among 
the German Shakespeare students. 


On Tuesday week, the eighth anniversary of the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, Mr. D. May, the acting manager, on behalf 
of the employés of the theatre, presented Messrs. James and 
Thorne each with six silver knives and forks and six salt- 
cellars, This was a peculiarly happy gift. The knives 
and forks typify the hospitality for which these gentlemen 
are renowned, 

Many of Mr. Burnand’s readers, the Zxaminer points out, 
may fail to appreciate the humour of a sentence in the last 
number but one of his admirable parody ‘“ Strapmore.” 
This passage is “He blamed the old man (Pantaleone) 
severely.” To “blame” is the technical pantomimic term 
for the assaults made on pantaloon by clown. 


Tae following advertisement appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph on the 14th inst. :—Stage.—A splendid opening 
occurs to fill the position of a young lady just married as 
principal of a high-class entertainment ; also for one to 
assist, who must be musical. Small capital necessary for 
outfit, Call for interview.—Manager, care of Davenport 
Wright & Co., 29, Leicester-square, between 1 and 2.30. 


GRANDMAMMA is getting wide-awake. She says, “ It would 
never do to make weapons for our own destruction.” No, 
dear, no ; it is a bad habit. Abandon it. 


Tue mail which arrived from New York last Monday 
week brought letters and newspapers to the 3rd inst., two 
days after Diplomacy was produced at Wallack’s Theatre. 
Granny’s last American letter, published this week, bears 
date March 29. But then old women are proverbially slow. 


Granniz’s man-of-all-work has been laid on to write an 
essay on stage lovemaking. This is the style of it :—“ It 
altogether fails to move the audience when Claude Melnotte 
speaks of his imaginary palace on the lake of Como in 
hard guttural tones; we have no sympathy with Romeo 
when he is hoarse; we don’t care a pin for an Othello who 
growls to Desdemona ; we execrate Antony wooing Cleo- 
patra in tones that seem to echo from his boots.” Here be 
discoveries indeed. The analytic terseness of Hazlitt com- 
bined with the critical acumen of Oxenford. It altogether 
fails to move the public to anything but laughter when 
Grannie under the impression that she is critical and 
severe indulges in childish platitude, compared with which 
the artless prattlings of infants in the nursery are deep and 
significant discoveries. 


Messrs. Bettamy AND Romer’s new comedietta, to be 
produced at the Globe matinée on the 29th inst., is called 
Troubled Waters. Weare sorry Waters is troubled. The 





next novelties will be Annoyed Brown, Vexed Tompkins, 
and Indignant Smith. 


Two guineas for a stall for the Mellon benefit. Two 
gui , it takes one’s breath away. 


In anticipation of The Crushed Tragedian, the Queen’s 
opened on Saturday evening with A Mangled Artiste 
Manageress. 

A BURLESQUE of Pink Dominos was threatened. Said 
Mr, Wyndham,—* Well, when they ‘take it off,’ I will.” 


“So ends the romance, but it will be continued,” says 
Granny, of the Nihilist trial in St. Petersburg. How to 
continue that which is ended is a pugzle that finite minds 
will give up in despair. Perhaps the old lady is thinking 
of endless “ continuations.” 

Ir is true that Narcissus is a “striking” actor ; but then 
he only “hits” the women. 





BuckstTone a bankrupt! How comes that to pass ? 

He has so much cheek he should ne’er want “brass.” 

Who is the actor who sends to himself telegrams from a 
Duchess, and then exhibits them as genuine articles ? Who 
is her Grace ; and who is his Disgrace ? 


Tue following rhythmical gem is extracted from the 
“ Tumtalerian ” page :— 
Very NATURAL. 


What wonder from dispatches 
If risk of war ensue, 

The Authors of Diplomacy 
Are Authors of Peril too ! 


Seven syllables and eight, six syllables and seven, but two 
rhymes, and those en-sue and too! 


A new and happy translation of Za Jewnesse Dorée has 
been discovered by Mr. Arthur Matthison. 
substituted for an eye in it. Unriddle us that. 


A knee is 


Many actors spent their Easter holidays on the Strand of 
Brighton. 

Mr. Cuartes WynpHaAmM started for Paris in hot haste 
on Thursday. Augier’s new play. Verb. sap. 


During Mr. Wyndham’s absence in Paris the part of 
Charles Greythorne, in Pink Dominos,'was again undertaken 
by Mr. Perdidi Diem—we beg his pardon—Philip Day. 

Ir is reported that Mr. Webster, the contractor, has 


determined to finish the National Opera House on his own 
account. 


Measure for Measure will take the place of Romeo and 
Juliet at the Haymarket next Saturday. 


Mr. Horace Watt of the New York Dramatic Bureau 
isnow in London. Mr. Wall is arranging matters for 
Mr. Sothern’s appearance in the Crushed Tragedian at the 
Haymarket—which Mr. Wall characterises as a ‘trouser 
theatre.” 

THe cast of Mr. Marshall’s new and original comedy, 
to be played at the Aquarium, will probably include Miss 
Litton, Miss Challis, Mrs. Stephens, Mr. Harold Kyrle, 
Mr. Fawn, Mr. Collette, and Mr. William Farren. 

Mr. Ferpinanp WALLERSTEIN has left town for Berlin, 
en route for his villa at Gmiinderuhen ; in the course of the 
summer he will be visited by the author of Barbazon, or the 
Fatal Peas, who is again collaborating with him. 


Mr. J. W. Curran, the acting manager of many seasons 
of French plays, opens the Duke’s shortly with a new 
mythological play. Perhaps he wil] be an Acteson manager. 


Mr. Ausery is adapting the well-known /éerie, La Poule 
aux (ufs d’Or, for the Alhambra. It will be produced 
at Christmas, 
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M. Marius and Mr. Aynsley Cook go to the Alhambra 
for Fatinitza. 


THERE is to be a great combination of talent at Willis’s 
Rooms on Saturday, May 4th. Mr. George Grossmith, 
junr., and Mr. Tree Beerbohm will give an entertainment 
assisted by a musical amateur. Mr. Grossmith is un- 
rivalled in his way, and Mr. Beerbohm will no doubt prove 
a worthy coadjutor. — 


Mr. H. 8. Leien’s new volume of verse, A Z'own 
Garland will be published in a month or so by Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus. 


Miss Viota Dacre is about to appear at Liverpool in a 
new version of the Vicar of Wakefield, prepared by Mr. 
M‘Ardle’ and Mr. Mansell, 


Mr. Joun Gunn, of Dublin, is dead. 


M. Metcuissivec, the baritone, has been engaged by 
M. Escudier to play Ligognac in Le Capitaine Fracasse. 

Dramatic composition in Hungary is evidently at a low 
ebb. The Hungarian Academy, the Graphic states, recently 
offered a prize for the best tragedy in the national tongue, 
but the thirteen works sent in for competition were so poor 
that the prize had to be awarded to the “ least bad.” 


Joseph Balsamo was to have been the opening attraction 
at the Union Square next season, but as its success in 
Paris had not been unequivocal, it may not be played there 
at all. 


Mr. JEFFERSON, quitting the retirement of his Louisiana 


plantation, will reappear on the stage early in April, at 
Philadelphia, as Rip van Winkle. 








MISUSING SHAKSPERE. 


+4 


T is not improbable that our national reverence for 
Shakspere and his works, of which we make a 
great deal in talk if in nothing else, will receive a rude 
shock from some remarks recently made by Lord 
Lytton at a prize distribution over which he presided. 
We know that we have amongst us serious detractors 
of him whom it has pleased his admirers to dub the 
“ Swan of Avon,” and there have been heard whispers 
of a “Society for the Suppression of the Bard.” But 
indications of this kind, which can only be taken as 
half in earnest and half dictated by a craving for 
humorous eccentricity, do but supply the exception 
which proves the rule. The worship of Shakspere and 
all his works is very general in England, and we can 
scarcely complain if this worship, like other “cults” 
assumes, occasionally, some strange and not altogether 
judicious forms of manifestation. We may not tho- 
roughly sympathise with the learned and semi-learned 
discussion clubs which have their raison d’étre in the 
examination of every line and word which Shakspere 
has written, or is supposed to have written, by the test 
of weights and measures as supplied by “‘ weak end- 
ings” and elaborate scansions, by “ run-on lines,” and 
“end-pause lines”; which devote anxious study 
to the determination of the exact date of each 
play’s ‘production, and which strive to evolve 
the poet’s process of mind during his career 
as dramatist. We may not fully believe in the 
practical value of that memorial theatre which is, we 
believe, to be placed in an out-of-the-way locality, far 
removed from the centre of our intellectual life, merely 
because Shakspere’s home three hundred years ago 
chanced to be in Stratford-on-Avon. We are, however, 


bound to assume that where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire, though we may regret that the 
fire does not burn more brightly, and give out a more 








useful warmth; and we may fairly conclude that, both 
as English classic and as playwright, Shakspere retains 
the place in popular estimation which for the last half 
century has been assigned to him. Lord Lytton, there- 
fore, did a bold thing when he in any way seemed to 
strike out against the stream, as he certainly did in 
the speech at Barrackpore, from which we made an ex- 
tract in our last issue. After noting the fact that many 
of the pupils in the Government school at Barrackpore 
displayed to advantage both their teaching and their in- 
telligence in the recitation of passages from Shakspere, 
His Excellency proceeded to give the boys the benefit 
of a reflection, which, he said, concerned their teachers 
as much as themselves. ‘ Shakspere,” he observed, “is 
a writer whom no one boy or man can study without 
advantage. But the language of Shakspere has long 
ceased to be vernacular. In short, for all common 
conversational purposes it is obsolete. Now, I think 
that what young native students primarily need to 
acquire from their study of English, at least as regards 
the oral use of the language, is a correct and pleasing 
pronunciation of the vocabulary now in use. Of course 
I do not mean English slang, but the English language 
as it is spoken every day by educated Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. I don’t think you are likely to acquire 
this, and you are certainly not likely to correct your 
deficiencies of pronunciation, if you confine yourselves 
to recitations of Shakspere.” 

Lord Lytton’s utterances on a subject such as this 
have, as we need scarcely point out, a weight altogether 
apart from that given by his official capacity. As the 
son of a man whose literary achievements rank ex- 
ceedingly high, and as an author of no mean capacity, 
he is emphatically qualified to give an opinion on a 
point such as this. His acquaintance, however, with 
the peculiar weaknesses of the more intelligent native 
students of English in India stands him in special stead. 
He has doubtless been struck by the faults of the 
flowery bombast and oddly inappropriate expression 
which mar the original exercises in English composition 
of really clever and advanced Indian scholars; and he 
has been led to inquire into the causes of the prevalent 
mistake. Much, no doubt, may be due to the natural 
bias of the Oriental mind; but much, especially as 
regards diction and mode of expression, may be fairly 
attributed to the course of study alluded to in Lord 
Lytton’s remarks. 

We may, indeed, as well recognise at once the fact 
that if Shakspere was not for an age but for all time 
this will be in spite of his versification and expression. 
Modifications and radical changes have here crept in to 
an extent which we should do well to realise. The 
speaker who talks Shakspere, not less than the drama- 
tist who writes Shakspere, adopts what is practically an 
archaic and obsolete tongue and will inevitably suffer 
the penalty for so doing. So far as the acted drama is 
concerned, it has been pointed out by Mr. Charles 
Reade that all versification is in a sense an unnatural 
form of expression, and is therefore hostile to dramatic 
illusion ; and the truth of the generalisation, sweeping 
though it is, is practically recognised more and more 
fully every year. Similarly some thinker, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, if we recollect aright, has gone so far 
as to suggest that he always suspects any thought which 
is expressed in metrical form, never feeling quite sure 
how far the sound dictates the sense nor how far the 
sentiment may be due to the exigencies of rhyme and 
rhythm. However this may be we may rest assured 
that were Shakspere living now and writing plays for 
our actors and managers as he wrote them for Richard 
Burbage, the tragedian, and for the popular comedians 
of the day, he would discard blank verse, and would 
adopt as the vehicle of his thoughts the soundest 
modern prose that could be written. He would write 
the vernacular of the day or nothing, and 
even if he did occasionally clothe his dialogue in verse 
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would be sure to so write it that we might grasp its full 
meaning without effort. Now those who make Indian 
schoolboys spend their time in learning Shakspere by 
heart are actually providing their pupils with a bad 
model. To learn to read his works so as to understand 
and appreciate them would, of course, be an immense 
gain to these native schoolboys; when they can do so 
they will prove themselves capable of reaping the highest 
literary reward which is offered for their labours. But 
recitations of Shakspere will assuredly not help to 
improve faulty pronunciation, inasmuch as English 
pronounced as we know it must in the seventeenth 
eentury have differed very widely from the English 
of to-day. The vocabulary moreover has changed, 
perhaps for the better, perhaps for the worse, but 
at any rate very greatly, and the difficulty of the 
young foreigner in estimating the amount and the 
meaning of this change can scarcely be over-stated. 
Some approximation to a conception of it may perhaps 
be made by calling to mind the glossaries, and diction- 
aries, and explanatory notes absolutely needed by 
English students ,for the full comprehension of 
Shakspere, and of other writers of his time, and we 
can scarcely doubt that Lord Lytton was wise 
as well as bold in that timely warning which has, 
as we know, already given offence in some of the 
quarters which we have indicated. We cannot but 
feel that there is a tendency to employ the writings of 
our great dramatist injudiciously, and to express our 
legitimate admiration for them after a fashion opposed 
to the dictates of common sense. The manifestation of 
this tendency attacked by Lord Lytton at Barrackpore 
is only one out of many which might well be similarly 
condemned ; and the condemnation could scarcely be 
other than useful, provided that it came from a source 
properly qualified, and above all suspicion of lack of 
sympathetic appreciation of that which is best and 
highest in the poet’s noble works. 








VOLTAIRE THE DRAMATIST. 


a. 


II. 


IX years elapsed before Voltaire achieved another 
triumph at the Théatre Frangais, and at this we 

have no reason to be surprised. His success as a 
dramatic poet having served to introduce him to the 
best society in Paris, he naturally made the most of 
that advantage, and the little leisure he obtained 
appears to have been devoted almost exclusively to the 
completion of the epic poem commenced in the Bastille. 
Certain it is that for some time after the production of 
(Edipe he did not throw the whole force of his mind 
into dramatic work. His second tragedy, Artémire, 
brought out in 1720, had but little of the interest, 
depth, and superb versification which distinguished the 
first. According to Dangeau, Voltaire admitted that 
the piece was not good, and complained that 
the friends to whom it had been shown had 
overpraised it. Duvernet says that the principal 
character was represented by Mdlle. Corsembleu, and 
that as she quailed under the hisses of the audience 
the author leapt from his box to the stage and 
appealed so eloquently for a further hearing that 
the piece was played to the end amidst the 
liveliest applause. This story cannot be accepted, for 
the archives of the Comédie Frangaise, into which we 
have been kindly permitted to peer, show that 
“ Mdlle. Corsembleu” is a myth. Be that as it may, 
Artémire “went” much better at the second per- 
formance, thanks to alterations made by the author in 
the interim. For him, however, a partial success was 
not enough, and the piece would not have been repre- 





sented a third time if the actors had consulted his 
wishes. Its finest passages were soon afterwards trans- 
ferred to his next tragedy, Mariammne, the story of 
which is taken from Josephus. Here, as in Arté- 
mire, the heroine is a queen unjustly suspected 
and condemned by her husband. The Comédie Fran- 
gaise received the new play with acclamation, the 
illustrious Baron, who had just returned to the stage 


‘after a long and almost inexplicable absence, under- 


taking the character of Herod, and Adrienne Lecouvreur 
that of Mariamne. Even during the rehearsals of the 
tragedy Voltaire’s thoughts were with La Ligue, as the 
Henriade was then called. The court had refused to 
sanction its publication on the ground of its eloquent 
dentnciations of fanaticism and religious intolerance, 
but soon after Mariamne was accepted by the players 
the poem was surreptitiously printed and distributed 
in Paris. The impression it produced was very 
great, and from that time the popular hatred 
of the priesthood assumed a more menacing 
aspect. In 1724, when the popularity of La Ligue 
was at its height, Mariamne was played for the 
first time, in the presence, as may be supposed, of 
a most expectant audience. Before the first act was 
over Voltaire saw that the play would share the fate of 
its predecessor. In accordance with the suggestions of 
literary friends, he had adopted the conventional idea 
of the principal characters, forgetting that the cruel 
and tyrannical Herod would revolt the audience, and 
that Mariamne, imprudent in her pride and inflexible 
in her hatred of her husband, could enlist but little or 
no sympathy. An innovation at the end— the 
heroine dying in sight of the audience—“ completed,” 
Voltaire himself says, “the disgust of the spec- 
tators, and it was with difficulty that they 
allowed the performance to be finished.” In nowise dis- 
couraged by his failure, the author proceeded to revise 
his work, and early in 1725 it was again played at 
the theatre with a very different result. ‘ M. de Vol- 
taire,” says the Mercure, “ has recomposed the piece 
so carefully that it is not recognisable. The applause 
was general and unanimous.” Nor was the triumph 
for one night only. ‘The crowd,” the Mercure con- 
tinues, “ is astonishing. Two-thirds of the boxes are 
always let in advance. The heart of the spectator is 
melted, his head is satisfied, and he is often lost in 
admiration.” 

In the meantime Voltaire had become a conspicuous 
figure in French society. Through that period the 
noblesse were almost haughtily exclusive, yet, like all 
who had distinguished themselves in literature, science, 
or art, he was sought after by the highest personages in 
the realm. ‘Everybody here is a prince ora poet,” he 
remarked one evening at the Prince de Conti’s. The 
portrait taken of him at this time by Langilliére is for 
many reasons interesting. In this you may see “a 
mocking mouth, an intellectual face, a luminous brow, 
and a delicately-shaped hand with a dainty ruffle. The 
whole look is that of a born gentleman.” Many men 
of high rank and influence, such as the Maréchal de 
Villars, the Due de Sully, and the Duc de Richelieu, be- 
came his friends, and it is worth mentioning that 
Bolingbroke, while residing at La Source with Madame 
de Villette, frequently showed a good deal of eagerness 
to have this gifted young Frenchman under his 
roof. These liaisons with the great served to enlarge 
Voltaire’s aims in life. He never wavered in his de- 
termination to reach the summit of the French Par- 
nassus, but as he was not rich, and as literature was far 
from remunerative, he began to covet political employ- 
ment. With this end in view, he assiduously en- 
deavoured to ingratiate himself with Madame de Prie, 
who, as the mistress of the incapable Prime Minister, 
the Duc de Bourbon, may be said to have swayed the 
destinies of France from the moment the Regent died. 
To her he dedicated his first comedy, L’Indiscret, pro- 
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duced in August, 1725, with Mdlle. Labat as the 
heroine. The story is told in the dedication :— 

Souffrez qu’on présente & vos yeux 

L’ayenture d’un téméraire 

Qui, pour s’étre vanté de plaire, 

Perdit ce qu’il aimait le mieux. 

Si ’héroine de la pidce, 

De Prie, eat eu votre beauté, 

On excuserait la faiblesse 

Qu’il eut de s’étre un peu vanté. 
The result was that he obtained a footing at Court, 
was allotted an apartment at Fontainebleau. ‘“ Scarcely 
ever was there a man,” said Goethe, “ who made him- 
self so dependent to become independent as Voltaire.” 
The poet did not fail to profit by the advantage he had 
gained. He had dipe, Mariamne, and L’Indisecret 
_— before the newly made Queen of France, Maria 

zinska, and had the happiness of being warmly 

complimented by and receiving a pension from her 
Majesty. His foot, indeed, was on the ladder, but soon 
afterwards the bright prospects before him’ were 
suddenly shut out. 

Towards the end of 1725 Mdlle. Lecouvreur replaced 
Mdlle. Labat in the Indiscret, and by way of celebrating 
the event gave a supper to the Due de Sully, the 
Chevalier de Rohan and others at her house. The 
Chevalier de Rohan, second son of the Duc de Rohan- 
Chabot, was the black sheep of the family to which he 
belonged ; during the war of the Spanish succession he 
had exhibited positive cowardice in the field, and was 
now eking out his means by lending money at interest. 
For some unexplained reason, however, his company was 
tolerated at the best tables in Paris. During the supper 
at Mdlle. Lecouvreur’s he took it very ill that the poet 
and notary’s son should differ from him in opinion, or, 
perhaps, should presume to have an opinion at all. 
“Who is the young man who contradicts me so 
flatly?” he asked ina loud tone. “M. le Chevalier,” 
instantly replied Voltaire, “it is a man who does not 
drag a great name after him, but does honour to the 
name which he bears.” The sympathies of the guests 
were evidently with the poet, and the Chevalier left the 
room. Two or three days afterwards, while dining at 
the Duc de Sully’s hotel, Voltaire was told that he was 
wanted at the entrance. He went out, and was then set 
uponand violently beaten by three ruffians. The Chevalier 
de Rohan was in a coach hard by. Half beside himself 
with indignation at this outrage, Voltaire took a series 
of lessons in fencing, and, having made himself an 
even more accomplished swordsman than he was before, 
repaired to the theatre one evening when his assailant 
was there. ‘ Monsieur,” he said, “if some little affair 
of interest on money has not made you forget the out- 
rage of which I complain, you will, perhaps, give me 
satisfaction.” Probably it was on the same night that 
a little scene described by Matthieu Marais occurred. 
“The Chevalier lifted his cane” to the poet, “but did 
not strike, saying that the only suitable reply to him 
was another beating. Mdlle. Lecouvreur faints: they 
rush to her assistance ; the quarrel ceases.” In the end 
the Chevalier agreed to meet Voltaire the next morn- 
ing at the Porte Saint-Antoine, but instead of doing so 
left Paris and put himself under the protection of his 
powerfulrelatives. Theresultneed hardly be stated. The 
Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner of France, had a 
lettre de cachet issued against Voltaire, to be enforced 
in case he should continue to assume a bellicose atti- 
tude. In the month of April the Lieutenant-General 
of Police, who had been instructed to have the two 
men watched, reported “to the Minister” that the 
Sieur de Voltaire, not being able to obtain satisfaction, 
was “more furious than ever in his demeanour and 
conversation,” and on the 20th April the poet was 
arrested and again thrown into the Bastille. His 
- second imprisonment there was far less rigorous than 
the first. The Duc de Bourbon, probably at the insti- 
gation of the lady to whom L'Indiscret had been 








inscribed, gave orders that the prisoner should have 
such comforts and such freedom as would not be incom- 
patible with safe custody. Voltaire, as a means of 
recovering his liberty entirely, asked to be allowed to 
proceed to England, a country of which he had heard 
much from Bolingbroke. The request was promptly 
acceded to, and in the middle of May he arrived in 
London. 

The two years he spent in England may be regarded 
as the most important period of his life. Here, instead 
of the absolute monarchy and Jesuitical intolerance 
under which his native country was suffering, he found 
order and prosperity co-existing with considerable 
political and religious freedom. Thenceforward, 
although he never openly assailed the form which the 
French Government had taken, he was really friendly 
to the principle of constitutionalism, and the tone in 
which he subsequently spoke of Protestantism leads us 
to infer that in spite of his natural want of reverence 
he might to the end of his life have treated religion 
with at least outward respect. But, unfortunately, the 
scepticism he had shown since his boyhood was 
perceptibly confirmed by the writings of Shaftesbury, 
Hobbes, Tindal, and Toland, writings which had spread 
freethinking, or, to be more precise, pure Deism, among 
all sorts and conditions of men. The author of Hdipe 
and the Henriade also perused and reperused the Prin- 
cypia and the Gospel of Common’ Sense, and it may 
be presumed that Newton, then tottering on the brink 
of the grave, was not long allowed to remain a stranger 
to the young Frenchman who was to popularise the 
Newtonian philosophy on the Continent. The materials 
for a biography of Voltaire during his stay in England 
are by no means ample, but over and above what we 
have already stated it is known that he obtained a 
presentation at Court and won the esteem of the Prin- 
cess Caroline, corresponded with and visited Pope and 
Bolingbroke, realised a large sum by a handsome 
edition of the Henriade, and lastly, lived in 
Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. The story of his 
visit to Congreve is almost too well known 
to be told again. The author of the Way 
of the World affected to hold his reputation as a 
dramatist in slight esteem, and, on being complimented 
by Voltaire as to the merits of that and others of his 
works, said he wished to be visited, not as an author, 
but as a private gentleman. “If you had been only a 
private gentleman,” said Voltaire, “I should not have 
troubled you with this visit,’—a quiet but not ineffec- 
tive rebuke. That Voltaire went frequently to the 
theatre need hardly be stated. During his stay here, 
Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Oroonoko, Cato, and 
Venice Preserved were frequently played; the Pro- 
voked Husband and the Beggar’s Opera were brought 
out for the first time, and among the players who then 
dignified the London stage were the majestic Booth 
and enchanting Mrs. Oldfield. Voltaire, having 
been taught to regard the “unities” as absolutely 
essential to dramatic composition, must often have had 
his teeth set on edge by the changing of scenery and the 
long intervals of time that were supposed to come between 
particular acts; but, as we shall presently see, he was 
neither insensible to nor unwilling to acknowledge the 
higher beauties of the English thédtre. Nearly twenty 
years were to elapse before he applied to Shakspere the 
now famous phrase, “ sauvage ivre.” 

In 1728, the requisite permission having been ob- 
tained, he returned to Paris, only, however, to get into 
fresh trouble. Mdlle. Lecouvreur, the greatest orna~ 
ment of the French stage, died without formally re- 
nouncing her profession, and in accordance with the 
rules of the Church her body was interred by night, 
in the Rue de Bourgogne, without any religious 
ceremony whatsoever. ot long after this the 
remains of Mrs. Oldfield, after lying in state 
for some days in the Jerusalem Chamber, were 
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borne to Westminster Abbey by Lords Hervey and 
Delawarr, Bubb Dodington, and other distinguished 
men. In a fit of generous indignation at the insult 
which had been offered to the memory of his friend, 
Voltaire wrote a description of the shameful scene in 
the Rue de Bourgogne, and, with a voice which made 
itself heard from one end of France to the other, 
“ reprobated the nation for its cowardice in bending its 
neck to so detestable a yoke ” as that which the priest- 
hood imposed upon it. The Church was immediately 
up in arms; and Voltaire, apprehensive of a third im- 
prisonment in the Bastille, fled to and concealed him- 
self at Rouen. There, believing that a great success at 
the Comédie Frangaise was necessary to shield him 
from the resentment of the priesthood, he finished his 
tragedy of Brutus, which had been commenced in 
England. The position in which Voltaire stood at this 
time naturally led him to emphasize every passage in 
which popular rights are defended, but two lines in the 
second act— . 
La liberté publique 

Sous l’ombrage sacré du pouvoir monarchique— 
showed that while assailing the Church he was not an 
enemy to the throne. Brutus was played on the 11th 
December, 1730. The audience, or at any rate the 
parterre, keenly relished the fervid declamations in 
favour of liberty which grace the second scene, but the 
character of Brutus, on which, of course, the whole 
fabric depends, failed to enlist so much sympathy as 
the author had hoped for, and the condemnation of 
Titus was regarded as an incident too revolting to be 
represented on the stage. Nevertheless, Voltaire, who 
had by this time found it safe to return to Paris, was 
a gainer by the production. Brutus was translated 
into more languages than any of his other tragedies, 
and was extolled on nearly all hands as uniting the 
energy of Corneille to the pathos and tenderness of 
Racine. 

Passing over a tragedy called Hryphile, produced 
with little or no success in 1732, we come to one 
of his most beautiful plays, Zaire. Ladies had 
complained that the author of @dipe, Mariamne, 
and Brutus systematically ignored the tender pas- 
sion. “It seems absolutely necessary, then,” he said, 
“that heroes should be in love. Well, for once I will 
make my hero as others are,”—but with certain reserva-~ 
tions. Hedid not mean by love a glagant and French 
love, his hero a young abbé at the toilette of a bégueule. 
No; he would try to lay bare the innermost recesses of 
the heart, to seek out-the finest springs of human sen- 
sibility. With this idea in his mind Voltaire set to 
work with characteristic diligence. The groundwork of 
the new tragedy exhibited a startling innovation. For 
more than a hundred years the subject of the tragedies 
represented in Paris were taken from ancient history or 
ancient literature. In writing Zaire, Voltaire proposed 
to “contrast Turkish with Christian mewrs, and to 
blend in the same picture the most imposing and 
even the most tender elements of our religion with 
love in its most touching and its most furious 
aspect.” The heroine of Zaire is a girl who, lost in 
Constantinople in her childhood, is brought up in the 
seraglio; loves and is beloved by the Sultan; en- 
counters her father and her brother in two Christian 
knights who have been taken prisoners by the Ottoman 
troops, and is killed in a paroxysm of jealous 
by her lover because he sees her with her brother 
and assumes the latter to be something else. In 
the delineation of these four characters Voltaire 
is exceedingly happy. Zaire is a very touching 
and graceful figure; her lover and - murderer, 
Orosmane, is a high-minded child of the sun ; Lusignan, 
the father, displays a religious enthusiasm which is 
tempered only by parertal tenderness; Nerestan, the 
brother, is imbued with the true spirit of chivalry. 
Voltaire seized every opportunity of ventilating his 








own ideas of religious toleration, as when he makes 
Zaire say of Orosmane— 

Dieu pourrait-il hair un cceur si magnanime ? 

Généreux, bienfaisant, juste, plein de vertus, 

Sil était né Chrétien que serait-il de plus ? 
Zaire was played for the first time on the 15th August, 
1732. At first it seemed likely that the author was 
about to suffer another disappointment. ‘The actors,” 
we are told, “played badly, and the author had 
left some carelessly written speeches in the play.” 
These faults, however, were soon made good, 
and the success of the piece thenceforward admitted of 
no doubt. “I wish,” Voltaire writes to MM. Cideville 
and Formont, two Rouen gentlemen, “that you could 
witness Zaire. You would see that your counsels have 
not been useless to me, and that there are but few by 
which I have not profited.” In Paris the author 
gallantly ascribed the success of the piece to Mdlle. 
Gaussin, who represented Zaire : 

yi Le prophéte de la Mecque 


Dans son serail n’a jamais eu 
Si gentille Arabesque ou Grecque. 


These charms, Voltaire said, 


Ont mon ouvrage défendu 
Contre l’auditeur qui rébéque, 

Mais quand l’auditeur morfondu 
L’aura dans sa bibliothéque, 

Tout mon honneur sera perdu. 


The subject of Zaire, it may be added, bears some 
resemblance to that of Othello ; but, with the exception 
of one or two speeches, obviously suggested by the 
English tragedy, is treated entirely in Voltaire’s own 
manner. 





AGAIN IN THE BREACH. 


Seeeem at 


NHE week before last we quoted a letter which Mr. 
Irving had addressed to the Birmingham Daily 
Mail in answer to a sermon preached at Christ Church, 
Aston Park, by the Rev. Mr. Walters, against the 
Stage. Further correspondence on the subject has now 
been published. To render one portion of it intelligible 
it is necessary to state that the sermon was based on 
the words of Acts xix, 31: “ And certain of the chief of 
Asia, which were his friends, sent unto him,” St. Paul, 
“desiring him that he would not adventure himself 
into the theatre.” Mr. Irving showed that St. Paul 
was not advised to keep away from a theatrical enter- 
tainment, for in the apostle’s time the theatre was a 
place of public meeting, and the entreaty of certain of 
the chief of Asia was made to keep him out of danger 
arising from popular tumult. With this short preface 
we will give the further correspondence spoken of. 
Mr. Walters writes :— 


Mr. Irving objects to my text as having nothing to do with 
the subject of my sermon. It is sufficient to say that I only use 
the text asa motto, and never once employ it throughout the 
discourse for the purpose of explaining or enforcing my argu- 
ment. To speak of my “forcible enlistment” of it is a mere 
quibble. 

Mr. Irving says that, because I do not attend the theatre, I am 
“therefore incapable of judging of its condition.” I simply 
answer that, in judging of the theatre, I rely on public testimony 
furnished in many ways. This is what we have to rely on in the 
general affairs of life. Some of the best descriptions of foreign 
cities and countries have been written by men who have never 
séen them, but gathered their information from others. History 
is written in the exercise of faith. I need not put my fingers 
into the fire to know that fire hurns, or take arsenic to know that 
it is a poison. 

Mr. Irving complains that I associate with myself, by implica- 
tion, a number of famous people whose works I recommend my 
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hearers to read. I do not associate them with myself at all— 
neither by implication or in any other way. Nor do I attempt to 
show that they were unfavourable tothe theatre. I simply speak 
of their works as among the masterpieces of our literature; and 
recommend those who wish to improve their mind and taste, 
rather to read them than attend the theatre. 

Mr. Irving’s reference to Mr. Sheridan Knowles is funny in the 
extreme. I speak of Mr. Knowles’s conversion to God, and of 
his consequent renunciation of the theatre and consecration to the 
preaching of the Gospel; and I use this as showing Mr. Knowles’s 
opinion of the theatre after he became a Christian. In the hupe 
of weakening the force of my observation, Mr. Irving quotes 
something Mr. Knowles said several years before his conversion 
and his abandonment of the theatrical profession. 

With Mr. Irving’s long extract from an address he delivered 
two years ago I have at present no concern. I believe I read 
that address as reported at the time of its delivery; and my 
sermon may be taken asa reply to that, and all else Mr. Irving 
has to say in defence of the theatre. In closing his letter, Mr. 
Irving says “ that it may be some consolation to the uninformed 
on such matters to know—and to this I can testify—that many a 
young man and woman have blessed the hour that they entered 
the theatre.” That may be Mr. Irving’s experience; I can only 
say that as a minister of religion, exercising that ministry for 
upwards of thirty years in London and some of our largest pro- 
vincial towns, I have conversed with hundreds of young men and 
women on their highest interests, and I never met with one who 
ever spake of any good received at the theatre, but I have met 
with many who have borne testimony to it as an evil place. 


Mr. Irving’s letter is as follows :— 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and I 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.”—1 Corinthians, xiii, 1.‘ 

I will not treat Mr. Walters’s letter as he has treated mine—as 
scarcely needing reply—for I believe that charity should dispose us 
to regard everything as worthy of consideration which will enable 
us to elicit the truth. That Mr. Walters should consider my 
letter “singularly devoid of argument” was perhaps to be ex- 
pected. Iam afraid that a clergyman whose sympathies are not 
naturally liberal is apt, by continually addressing an audience who 
are debarred from contradicting him, to form a habit of mind 
which prevents him from understanding anything but his own 
severe dogmatism when he engages in controversy. Mr. Walters 
says he has nothing to do with the extract I gave from my address 
to the Church Temperance Society, because his sermon was “a 
reply to that.” Mr. Walters imagines he is replying when he is 
simply repeating assertions which have been disproved. In that 
address it was shown to be a fact that the abuses which once 
characterised the theatre as a place of resort had been removed, 
and that the modern theatre was very different from that which 
was reprobated fifty years ago. In his “reply” Mr. Walters 
ignored this position, and was content to quote writers like 
Angell James, whose anathemas have long been obsolete. 

I repeat that unless Mr. Walters attends the theatre he is 
incapable of judging of its condition. It is the duty of a Chris- 
tian man, if he has opportunities of learning the truth about a 
great institution by personal inquiry, to avail himself of them, 
instead of relying upon authority which has no reference to the 
present time. Mr. Walters’s excuse for not examining the state 
of the theatre for himself is that “some of the best descriptions 
of foreign cities and countries have been written by men who have 
never seen them.” This is puerile. If I bring a grave charge 
against a man’s character, refusing to inquire into the matter 
myself, but adopting without question the statements of other 
people, what is my accusation worth? Precisely as much as Mr. 
Walters’s opinion about the Stage. Quite in keeping with the 
passage just quoted is the following: “I need not put my fingers 
into the fire to know that fire burns, or take arsenic to know that 
it is poison.” Mr. Walters’s illustrations are about as appropriate 
as his texts. As surely—note the dogmatism!—as he knows 
arsenic to be poison, he knows the theatre to be vicious; yet how 
comes it that a vast number of educated and religious people, 
who are quite as wise as Mr. Walters, attend the theatre without 
being aware that they are taking moral arsenic ? 





But Mr. Walters says that in judging of the theatre he relies 
on “public testimony furnished in many ways.” Has he adduced 
any public testimony as to the present condition of the Stage ? 
Nota jot. But I will give hima simple test. I presume he will 
admit that the Press does not obscure the truth. What stronger 
testimony can he desire than that of the Press to the influence 
of the Theatre? Yet I challenge him to canvass the journals of 
the United Kingdom, and find what encouragement he can. 

Mr. Walters states that Mr. Sheridan Knowles ultimately 
denounced the stage and all its works. To quote a phrase of my 
antagonist’s, this is “funny in the extreme,” for I happen to know 
that up to the time of his death Mr. Knowles never had any 
scruple against taking the handsome fees which accrued to him 
from the representation of his plays. 

The conflict between Mr. Walters’s experience of the moral in- 
fluence of the Stage and mine is not difficult to understand. Mr. 
Walters says he has “ met with many who have borne testi- 
mony to” the theatre “as an evil place.” I have no doubt he 
would find quite as many who would bear testimony to the evil 
effects of cheap literature. Mr. Walters shows his incapacity to 
distinguish between an institution which is good in principle and 
its abuses. The Stage is not absolutely beneficial, but it is in the 
main favourable to morality, and that is the best can be said of 
any human organisation. Because there may be a demoralising 
kind of theatrical entertainment, it is no more just to reason that 
the general influence of theatres is immoral than to say that 
because some disgraceful novels may be read every day therefore 
all fiction is pernicious. The Stage is bound to exist to the end 
of time, and my conception of Mr. Walters’ duty is that, instead 
of denouncing it, he ought to assist those who are striving to 
make it more and more representative of the best influences of 
the age. As a matter of fact, many of the most distinguished of 
the clergy take this view of their responsibility. 

My complaint of the use by Mr. Walters of a passage of 
Scripture as a text which had no conceivable connection with 
his sermon is much more serious than he imagines. It is easy 
to say that it was only “a motto.” Even as such it is wholly 
indefensible, for a motto should indicate some apposite truth ; 
Mr. Walters’s motto suggested nothing of the kind. But the 
real question at issue involves a more important point. The text 
of a sermon is generally regarded as the Scriptural authority 
for the position taken up by the preacher. It is not certain 
that the impression made upon the minds of many of 
the public by this text from the Acts prefixed to a 
published sermon against the stage: “And certain of 
the chief of Asia, which were his friends, sent unto him 
desiring him that he would not adventure himself into the 
theatre,” must be not that of “a motto” which meant ncthing, 
but that of a Scriptural injunction against playgoing? Mr. 
Walters knows that thousands of simple people accept the use of 
Holy Writ by the clergy in perfect trust, fully believing, without 
any inquiry, that what is cited is the highest sanction of the 
opinions expressed in the pulpit, and therefore I maintain that by 
forcibly enlisting Scripture without any justifiable reason, Mr. 
Walters, whatever his intentions, made himself responsible for 
pure mischief. I have some satisfaction in thinking, as I close 
my part of this controversy, that the text which heads this letter 
is much more suggestive of the spirit in which the theatre should 
be dealt with than that which introduced the sermon of the Rev. 
Mr. Walters. 








NOW READY, 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 


Vol. Il. of “THE THEATRE.” 


Forming a concise record of the Drama in England, France 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and America, from July, 1877, up to 
January, 1878, with original articles and anecdotes. 


Price 9s. 6d. 





Office :—81, Great Queen Street, London, W 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEMAN. 


At 7 
TURNING THE TABLES, 
At 7.46, 

Mz. Henry Irving Mesers. Mead, Ty 
. Henry Irving ; Messrs. , Tyars, 
Bentley, ten Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 

Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joon HoLtiinesHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
BIBB AND TUCKER. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Maclean, Soutar ; 
Misses Muir, Wadman, &c. 
At 9, 

IL SONNAMBULO (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia, Hazle, 
Wadman; Messrs. Terry, Royce, Elton, 

Warde, &c. 





Bills of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN’ OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, April 25 (in lieu of the sub- 
scription for Saturday, a 10). 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 

Madlle. Bertelli and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HE8 MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Thursday, April 25, 
DINORAH. 

Malle. Marie Marimon (her first appearance 
in that character) and Signor Franceschi. 
Saturday next, April 27, 

LA TRAVIATA. 

Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor Del Puente. 
Monday, April 29, DrnoranH (as above). 

; Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 








HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
Misses Lucy Buckstone and Maria Harris. 
At 8.15 


oa ty 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Messrs. Howe, Everill, H. Kyrle, H. 
Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., Weathersby, 
James, Grisdale, Allbrook, and H. B. 
Conway; Miss Neilson, Miss E, Thorne, 
Miss Harrison, and Miss Morelli. 


On Saturday next “ Measure for Measure.” 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
STAGE-STRUCK. 
At 8, 
PROOF. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. HarcourtsJ. John- 
stone, and 8. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A. Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 








ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvi11ez, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
THE LITTLE VIXENS. 
At 8.15, 
JEALOUSY. 

Messrs. Flockton, Harmond, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Elwood, W. Younge, 
and Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Alma 
Stanley, Cranston, Beaumont, May, and 
Sophie Young. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7, 
THE TELEPHONE. 
At 7.80, 
FAMILY TIES. 

Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; Mesdames M. Hayes, Venne. 
At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manir 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFr). 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At7, 
MY WIFF'S OUT. 


At 7.30, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 9.30, 
MIND THE SHOP. 

Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert; Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
Johnstone, Vivian, Meyrick, Clifton, Hewitt, 
and Fanny Leslie. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 


By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEA FOG. 


Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. * 1 eeoi CaRTE, 


t 8, 
THE SORCERER. 
At 10.15, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 

oward Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. ; 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samuret Haves, 


At 8, 
SUCH IS THE LAW. 
Misses Ada Cavendish, Compton, K. 
Rivers, Katie Brown; Messrs. Titheradge, 


WW. . Sraphens, L. Boyne, Carton, and 
Charles Kelly. 





RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT, 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATKEKE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.165, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &e. 





RoOxvaLtTY THEATRE, 


Dean-street, Soho. 


At 7.30, 

CHERRY BOUNCE. 

At 8.15, 

LA MARJOLAINE. 
Miss Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie 
Marshall, Nicholson, Honiton, &c. ; Messrs. 
W. H. Fisher, F. Mervin, Beyer, Leslie, 
Seymour, and Lionel Brough. 
NELL GWYNNE will be produced May 1. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R, Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & Ricuarp Dovue.ass. 


At 7.16, 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Hinton, &c.; Mesdames OC. 
Clarke, Percy, F. Clarke, Rayner, Corri, 
and Miss Dolores Drummond. 


Conclude with 





Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c, 


DEAF AS A POST, 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Livening. 
Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


MiSs ADA SWANBOROUGH: 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 








MISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





MB: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 





R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. 8S. AMory. 








Me. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR, 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. 








J. Le. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 


M®: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 








R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


ME. 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





RK. 03D Bi LL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Me: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 








DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
: (CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio and. Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, mi Gardens, St. John’s 


ood. 
Pupils in singing received and attended. 


NEILSON,.: 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo, 


‘¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Evra. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,”—Era. 


*‘He deserves the credit ot accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §e. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Suwnday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian,”—Academy. ~ 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

“* We have to thank him for a most agreeable 


volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 


+ read it at once.”— 


a. 
** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

** Mr, Hindley has boone together in this en- 


tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, Fine. as many of them do 


reliable illustrations o manners and customs o 
mt times in our socialhistory.”"—Publie . 
** Is @ most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 








QRiscellancous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘“ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &c. i 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.O. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emity FairHrvuty, 


Assisted by well-known litérary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folie, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
. injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any prer 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ‘MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the pg, Ste the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


bi PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collepieg 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 


Neville for this Drama.—A 
CHARIS READE, 2, Alberttenstee 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
y its daily use, freed: 


iom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


4a\\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
‘) ‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Lancet. 


** Anonymous letters often reach 


your office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gagette, ‘‘It is 
5/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 





Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi)] extant 
Liver, and tho Kidveys, curing teligesion, jatalos, and ali affections a 


8, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these im: 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Pi 


ing hese threefoldproperties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 
ortant organs, They promote the Appétite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


es). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Notz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that eech Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


-Briet - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion. on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, dc. &c. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 


| A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 








Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wrman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F, T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended.,.......... 





sereeseeseeses- PCP doz. 21/- 


BLUE im lens anttvabinwuasasdccacghideence 2 25/- 
PINK a wery choice Old ......csscseesseeeesons a 27/- 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
Novemb-r, 1877. 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FORSINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 
*‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven - 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”"—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For April, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 
Russia and-India. By Col. Chesney. / é 
The British Empire: Mr. Lowe and Lord Blachford, By Sir Julius Vogel, 
Can Jews be Patriots? By Rabbi Hermann Adler. ~— : 
The Good and Evil of Examination, By Canon Barry, Principal of King’s 











College. ‘ P 
— > World in the ‘* Sunb ” (conel ) with map. By Thos, Brassey, 


Man and Science: A Reply. By Dr. Elam. 

Virchow on the Teaching of Science. By Prof. Clifford. 
The Business Aspect of Disestablishment. «| Arthur Arnold, 
Impressions of America: No.2. By R. W. Dale. 

England’s Policy at the Congress. By Edward Dicey. 


C., KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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